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Captcn of Kylwarlyn, and sundry others, who at my cominge thence depended only upon the Queen. 



(Indorsed by Lord Burghley) " 20 Dec., 1586, 

" Sr. Henry Bagnalls 
"declarat. of ye Pvyce 
" of Ulster in Ireland." 



ETHNOLOGICAL SKETCHES.— No. 1. 



THE EISHEEMEN OF THE CLADDAGH, AT GALVAT. 



The village of the Claddagh is one of the most important fishing stations in Ireland. It is situated 
contiguous to Galway, on the bank of the river, commanding a view of the splendid bay, and 
near it is a little island called Mutton Island ; at low-water mark a person may wade over to this 
island. Here is the projected site of the break- water and American packet station ; so that the pre- 
sent village of Claddagh may, at some future day, become one of the great commercial cities of Eu- 
rope, and the connecting link between the Old and New Worlds. It is, therefore, very desirable that 
a record of this ancient village and its primitive inhabitants, should be preserved for the future mer- 
chant princes, who may spring up from the men now living in thatched cottages. 

The people of the Claddagh, are 3 in my opinion, purely Irish, of the most ancient Celtic type. The 
village at the present day is like any ordinary Irish village ; and, that it was a mud city when Rome 
was founded, is more than probable. I am indebted to my esteemed friend, Mr. Hardiinan, the emi- 
nent antiquarian, for the following extract from an ancient Irish author, clearly referring to it. 

Mr. Hardiman says : — " The Claddagh is supposed, with every probability, to have been occupied as 
a fishing station, since the first peopling of this island. That it was so, in the fifth century of Chris- 
tianity, appears from the life of St. Endeus, compiled from ancient authorities by A. MacEaiden, 
about A.D. 1390, and published by Colgan, A.D. 1645. [See Acta. SS. } p. 709, s. xxiv.] 
" Post haic venit S. Endeus in terram quae Medraigke dicitur." This place is now called Maarce. 
It is a peninsula running about five miles in a direct line into the Bay of Galway, to the south of the 
town. — Again, [s. xxv.] " Veniens post haec S. Endeus ad mare, videns ibi piscatores quaesivitab eis 
pro se et suis pisces. Qui respondentes dixerunt : pisces ad nos a mare de Arann venerunt, et tibi 
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eoncedimus illos prope A rami capere et habere, et tu nos hie permitte maris nostri habere pisces. 
Audiens hoc responsum malorum, unus puer motus spiritu Dei dixit, unum habeo piscem quern mihi 
Deus ministravit, et tibi eum concedo. Exiens inde S. Pater Endeus pervenit ad portum qui dirigit 
ad stagnum nomine Orbsen, et rogavit Deum ut propter merita istius pueri ibi nati qui piscem de- 
derat copia piscium ibi esset." ' A harbour which directs to the lake named Orbsen, (the modern 
Lough Corrib) accurately points out the site of the Claddagh fishing village, where the boy who gave 
his fish to S. Endeus was born, — ibi nati. This is the oldest known reference to it extant. The 
language, and most probably the manners, of this singular colony have undergone no change since 
the adventure of St. Endeus, now nearly 1400 years ago. 

Society on the shores of Galway bay was in ages past much the same as we find it now. But are 
we, therefore, to conclude that the race is unprogressive ? Certainly not — for the present state of the 
Claddagh men, and the condition of Galway, is just the counterpart of Glasgow a century ago ; and 
the populations of Liverpool, Glasgow, Belfast, and Galway, I believe to be of the very same race. 
The great bulk consists of the primitive Celts of these islands. In the upper classes there is an infusion 
of continental Celtic blood ,* and the lower orders have in Galway, as round the coast of Ireland gene- 
rally, a tinge of the Dane and the Saxon. The names of the " tribes" of Galway city still remain, but 
their blood has long since been lost in the Irish current. In any case it is difficult to distinguish the 
so-called Norman from the dark, tall Celt of Connaught ; but the descendant of the pirate Dane or 
the Saxon slave is easily distinguished, not so much, by the fair complexion as by the heavy gait, 
blurred features, and dark eye. I could remark about one Dane or Saxon in fifty of the population, 
especially in those who come from the Island of Arran — a very peculiar people, whom I may describe 
at some future period. That the Claddagh men are not Spaniards any one might see at a glance ; and it 
is astonishing to me how the theory of their Spanish origin could have kept ground so long ; — especially 
as the Claddagh women do not wear red cloaks. The country women of Galway county generally wear 
the madder-dyed garment; but blue is the Claddagh colour: — I shall speak of the dress presently. The 
physique of the people is exactly the same as that of the peasantry in Connamara and Clare. It is not 
within the compass of this essay to describe the distinctive characteristics of the Celtic and Gothic 
types of men, and the causes that have conduced to these peculiarities. I give some accurate portraits, 
however, of the Claddagh men, and two of fishermen from the South Arran Isles. I may, in a future 
paper, enter into the peculiarities of the physical development of races. It is enough in the present in- 
stance to prove that the Claddagh men are not Spanish, which a glance at these portraits is, in my 

translation. — (S xxv.) S. Endeus coming after this spirit of God, said, "I have one fish which God hath 

to the sea, and falling in with some fishermen, he re- sent me, and I give it unto you." Going thence the 

quested ot them a tish. They answering said, "the fish holy father Endeus came to a sea-port which directs to 

came to us from the sea of Arann, and we concede to the lake called Orbsen, and he besought God that on ac- 

you those near Arann to catch and keep ; and do you count of the merits of that youth born there, who had 

allow us to keep tiie fish of our own sea. Hearing this given the fish, that there might always be abundance of 

answer of the wicked men, a certain boy, moved by the fish there." 
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opinion, sufficient to do. Like the Celtic peasantry in the South generally, they hare variety of com- 
plexion, although the features are of the same type. 

The commerce between Galway and Spain was, no doubt, at one time very extensive and important. 
The Spanish style of many of the fine houses now in ruins — the traditions and the authentic records — 
prove that Galway was in old times a very thriving, busy, gay, and luxurious city, when the rich 
aromatic wines of G-ascony and Languedoc, and of the Spanish vineyards, were as abundant and cheap 
in our road -side inns as small beer is now. No doubt many Spanish merchants lived in Galway, and 
intermarrried with the natives long before the stern old Warden condemned his own son to death for 
slaying a Spanish rival. A Spanish face may still be seen in and about Galway — once in a week or so ; 
but it appears to me quite certain that the Claddagh, above all other people, had no intermarriage with 
Spaniards. In proof of this their present names are nearly all Irish : such as Connolly, O'Connor, 
O'Flaherty, O'Donohoue, Murphy, Mullaly, O'Halloran, O'Donnell, Griffin, Grainey, Tierney, 
Rainey, Moran, Bradley, O'Rourke, O'Brien. There are some English and Welsh, as Jones, and 
Brown, and Barrett ; those first mentioned, however, form the great majority. 

The Christian names are generally Scriptural : as John, James, Peter, Luke, Michael, Mathew, 
Paul, Joseph ; also Patrick, William, Dominick, Austin, &c. ; Catharine, Mary, &c. But they have 
this remarkable peculiarity, that there are so many persons of the same name that they are distinguished 
(in the Irish language) by the names of fishes : — as thus, Jack the hake ; Bill the cod ; Joe the eel ; 
Pat the trout ; Mat the turbotj &c. ; or, Jack the trout ; Jack the salmon ; Jack the whale ; Jack 
the sprat ■, &c. 

The native dialect of the Claddagh does not differ in any essential particular from the Irish, or 
Hiberno- Celtic language of Connaught ; though they have peculiar phrases and words which naturally 
sprout out among a people of a peculiar calling. They talk their Erse with extreme rapidity and 
energy, curtailing their words and sentences so that " a stranger " can scarcely follow them. They 
nearly all understand English ; but they never by any chance speak to each other in the tongue of 
the " Sassenach." 

So far as I can ascertain they have preserved no important traditions nor poems : their songs are 
the same as we may find in the West generally. Many of them have fine voices ; and they are ce- 
lebrated as dancers. A Northern has no idea of the extraordinary activity, grace, energy, and 'bash- 
ful assurance' that characterize a set of dancers on the earthen floor of a Claddagh hut — and they may 
indeed dance well if the ejaculatory sympathy of the company has any magnetic influence on their 
movements. The men and women of the Claddagh, and indeed of Galway county generally, are very 
fond of gay dress and bright colours. The country women often wear red cloaks ; but the Claddagh 
women wear blue cloaks and red petticoats. The fishermen wear jacket, breeches, and stockings, 
home-made and light blue. The women often go bare-foot, and wear the short blue cloak, bed-gown, 
and red petticoat. The head dress is a kerchief of bright colours. 
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The fish-market is not on the Claddagh side of the river, but in Gal way. It is remarkable that 
the men take nothing to do with the sale of fish in the market, where you see only women carrying 
baskets and bargaining with the customers, all in Irish, some sitting quietly, or asking, with a joke and a 
smile, if you want to buy. At another place you see half-a-dozen scolding and vociferating at the top of 
their voices in pure Hiberno- Celtic. Their baskets are placed on the ground, as they have no stalls. 
I believe, until lately, they used to hawk the fish about, like the celebrated Musselburgh fisherwomen in 
Edinburgh at the present day. Here are to be seen the town's people, the country folk, and the Claddagh 
women, in physical appearance like the people in most other Irish towns, with a sprinkling of Danes, 
and a few, who may or may not be, of Spanish blood. The girls, and children especially, have a sweet 
expression of countenance ; the country people are taller and generally better-looking than those of 
the Claddagh ; many are strikingly handsome ; and the peasantry in general are dark-haired, tall 
muscular men, with aquiline nose, and in general a slight protrusion of the mouth. The men in this 
part of Connaught are among the finest in Ireland. God knows where the wretched creatures live 
whom we see going annually to the harvest in England ! 

The Claddagh men are not remarkable for the warlike spirit which characterises their inland neigh- 
bours. As a mob they are anything but formidable, being particularly nervous at the sight or report 
of fire-arms. They run heHer-skelter into their little huts if but half-a-dozen red coats make a charge 
on them. I cannot attribute this to deficiency of courage, but to the want of that dogged ferocity 
which has so often and fearfully shewn itself in the excited mobs of Britain. The Claddagh men are 
Connaught Celts, and we know that the "Connaught Rangers" stand A. 1. in the British service. 
Yet the Claddagh men are comparatively timid on land. They are not boxers, not fond of personal 
encounters; — but touch one and you hurt them all : they will not scruple to join together to beat 
an offending " stranger." This want of the spirit of fair play and manly courage among this people 
is one of the many proofs that a warlike spirit is not necessarily an inherent quality in race ; because 
we find, in parishes beside the Claddagh, faction-fights and single combats as regular pastimes among 
peasantry who are decidedly of the same race, the same physique, language, family names, and religion. 
If the Claddagh men were trained to it they would be " crack" boxers : they are just the build for 
the exercise of the noble art. I have known some of the best boxers in England who were Connaught- 
men. I think that Dr. Knox 2 made a great mistake when he conceived that boxing was a peculiarity 
of the Saxon race. There are no braver men at sea than the Claddagh fishermen, when they go forth 
with the priestly benediction, and the blessed salt and ashes. On land, too, they can shew courage when 
it is called forth and sustained by the consciousness of right. A few years ago they completely routed 
a considerable body of dragoons, by casting showers of heavy stones from their slings. By the way, casting 
pebbles from the sling is an amusement and a mode of warfare peculiar to the Claddagh men at the pre- 
sent day. Since the famine, this and other sports have been held in abeyance ; but it was formerly usual 
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for them to have i( slinging-inatches ;" and when a man was able to strike a shilling as far it could be 
seen, he was considered a good shot. Certainly they have long been celebrated for their skill in this 
ancient exercise. Whether the sling was introduced into Ireland by the Phoenicians, or whether it 
was in use all over Europe at one time, is a question for the Archa3ologist. At all events there are 
many points of similarity between these poor men who lately drove back English troops with the 
sling, and the race of that youth who slew Goliath with a pebble. 

There are no particular customs or ceremonies at births or deaths, differing in any essential parti- 
cular from the usual formalities of Irish peasantry. I may mention, however, that when a man is 
lost at sea and the body has not been cast ashore, after a reasonable time the relatives hold a "wake" 
over his clothes, which are laid out on the bed, and the sheets spread, and the candles lighted, and 
the Litany recited ; while the shrieks of the women, and the deep moans of the men issue from the 
cabin door, and the midnight is disturbed by the coronach for the dead. The memory of him that 
lies beneath the wave is recalled, and every neighbour within hearing breathes a prayer for the soul 
of the faithful departed. 

It must be refreshing to a Christian of any sect who has seen much of the despairing infidelity 
and brutalized wretchedness of some parts of England, to witness even the superstitions of this simple, 
patient, and joyous people. They believe in the actual presence of God amongst them, and they do 
everything in his name. It is worthy of remark that they never, by any chance, salute or speak to 
each other without the name of God. I almost regretted to learn that the priests are discountenan- 
cing their old amiable superstitions. I may be excused for these allusions to the religion of this race, 
for certainly the thoughts and feelings of men form the most interesting phase of human study ; and 
it might be a question with the social reformer whether these people in their ignorance and 
poverty, are not happier than the rich, in whom the emotional element is comparatively dull, 
and who feel less acutely the joys and sorrows of the battle of life. Here in this remote West the 
historian also may see, in fine preservation, much of the life and feeling of the middle ages, while all is 
changed in the " go-a-head" world around. 

Like seamen everywhere, the Claddagh men have their lucky and unlucky days, and woe to him who 
dares to cast a line on an unpropitious morning. Formerly they would not, on any account, com- 
mence the fishing season unless the priest went out along with them, and in regular form pronounced 
a blessing on the bay ; the boat with the priest sailing out at the head of the fleet. Some of the 
" old hands " will hot put to sea if a hare appears to them ; and the whole fleet has been known to 
return home without dropping a line, because a boy called out that he had seen a hare. Even as I 
write, no boat goes to sea without oat- cake, salt, and ashes. They consider that there is a blessing 
in these things. They believe that anything that has passed through fire is blessed. — This must 
certainly be a remnant of the old fire-worship, which prevailed when the glowing " sun-burst" was the 
standard of Erin. 
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I may mention an anecdote illustrating the unsuspecting simplicity and goodness of these men as 
also their faith in salt and ashes. Since the famine it has been customary for masters of boats to employ 
and share profits with one or two men more than are absolutely necessary. This they do to assist their 
their brethren who are unable to emigrate. On one occasion one of these poor men, having had no 
breakfast, was tempted to steal the oat-cake, while the rest of the crew were asleep during the middle 
watch. The master on coming to get the materials for breakfast, and seeing that the oat-cake was gone, 
asked his son who it was that had baked it. — "It was Molly of course."— " Oh ! smothering and 
drowning to her then : she put no salt nor ashes in the bread, and the good people" (that is the fairies) 
" have carried it off." — -Thegooi people, or fairies, of the Claddagh, are in every respectthe same as their 
kindred sprites throughout Ireland. Here, as elsewhere, they are the heroes of many a wonderful 
tale. 

The Claddagh men have a belief, which, I think, prevails in other parts, that if a crow flies over 
the boat, and croaks as he passes overhead, it is a good omen. The crow says in Irish — •" fish I give 
ye — fish I give ye." — When a boat comes in with fish, the boatman gives a fish to every beggar who 
may be there to ask : it would be most unlucky, in their opinion, to refuse charity out of what God 
sent to the net. But this time-honoured custom, like many other things, has been dying out with 
the increase of pauperism, the opening of the poor-house and railway, the many mouths that 
must be filled with fish in Dublin, and the ready cash. This old custom of giving a fish to every one 
who chose to ask, is, in my mini, a proof that in old times there could not have been anything like 
the present amount of beggary in the district. 

In appearance the Oladdagh men are as lounging and phlegmatic as Dutchmen ; — a peculiarity I 
think, of seamen generally. I suspect, however, that the inland Dutch are not so slow as their sea- 
faring brethren. 

The Oladdagh boats are of peculiar build, and have admirable sailing qualities; and the trawl is now 
in general use, although its introduction was obstinately opposed. The men all now confess that they 
were much to blame. They go out in the morning about two o'clock, and often work till five or 
six p.m. 

The appearance of the village is dirty, but the houses are clean enough inside ; and, be it known, 
that before the famine, their houses were models of cleanliness : and we must recollect that those 
manuie-heaps which frequently offend the eye in Irish villages have no offensive odour, on account of the 
deodorizing power of the peat which forms a large portion of the compost. The men and women 
have generally clean linen, although often covered with rags. It is a general fact worthy of note, 
that in Ireland a dirty outside generally covers a clean heart. 

Except in the matter of dress ; the Claddagh men and women have had no ideas regarding the dis- 
posal of their savings. Before the famine many of them had large sums of money concealed. 

Their courtships do not differ much from the usual custom of the Irish peasantry as described by 
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Carleton 3 and others. Still there are little peculiarities even in this everlasting sphere of human sym- 
pathy. When " a boy" goes to pay homage at the shrine of some clear-eyed sweet-lipped girl, he 
seats himself, " when the coast i3 clear," at the fire-side, opposite to the object of his affections. He 
never says a word: this is the invariable rule — to sit in silence. He commences the siege by 
throwing sparks of fire at her from the hearth, 4 She is thus kept busy for some time shaking the live 
coals from her dress. If she disdains the suitor, she allows him to fire away, or she rises up from 
the fire-side : but if she desires to carry on the war, she tosses back sparks at the loving foe. Then 
they get the use of speech, and there is a remonstrance, and parley, and negociation, and amicable ar- 
rangement. Ultimately the lover goes to the father of his bride-elect, and addressing him in all 
bashfulness says, " will you marry your daughter to me ?" The father, if agreeable, replies in this 
set form of speech — (in the vernacular) — " May I be smothered and drowned if I marry my daughter 
until she marries herself ;" thus indicating that he would give his daughter, but that she is per- 
fectly free to choose for herself. 

It may be asked how did the Claddagh men become so exclusive, if they be of the same race as those 
of the surrounding county ? They call every one not of their own community a " stranger." A man in 
the next parish is a stranger, and it is the rule that they will not intermarry with strangers. Per- 
haps this peculiarity originated at the time of the Norman invasion. When the " tribes" got possession 
of the town of Galway the Normans were treated as strangers, and made to pay tribute to the 
haughty O'Flaherty. The Claddagh men being an associated " craft," would naturally, in those 
troublesome days, stand more closely together for their common rights, and, in the course of time, 
treat all " outside their pale" as strangers. 

Here is a useful lesson to the Ethnologist and Historian. The necessity of circumstances, which 
have long passed into oblivion, probably created a division in a people ultimately leading to complete 
alienation, distinct habits, and peculiarities of language. Finally, they have come to regard their native 
countrymen, of the same blood, as ll strangers ;" and these strangers — not in the vicinity, but at a 
distance — at length look upon the parties as totally distinct races. Certainly we should be cautious 
in our classifications of men. 

Judging from what I have seen of the Claddagh, and the people of the West, I would say, that 
they have within them the elements of a great people. They are the same race as are found in Bel- 
fast and Glasgow. Galway may expect to rise when the higher classes manifest a less contempt for in- 
dustry. A great dealhas certainly been done already, and even Claddagh men — the representatives of so- 
ciety two thousand years ago — ate beginning to accept of new ideas, and to stir abroad into the world. 
A gentleman from Galway was walking down Broadway, New York, not long since, and he saw a stal- 



3 " Traits and stories of the Irish peasantry." 4 Can this be another remnant ot flre-worshipp'ng 

usages ? 
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wart Irishman swaggering down the street, giving an occasional flourish, and shouting at top of his 
voice " Hurrah for Gal way I Hurrah for the Claddagh 1 Hurrah for the ould heap o' stones !"■ 

J. M C E. 



Names of the Fishermen whose portraits are given in the plates : — 


1. Murphy. 


8. Bradley. 


2. O'Donnell. 


9. Murphy. 


3. Mullaly. 


10. Moran. 


4. 'Flaherty. 


11. Barrett. 


5. Tierney. 


12. Grainey. 


6. O'Hanlon. 


13. Arran man (Danish type) 


7. Rainey. 


14. Do., (Celtic type). 



THE FRENCH SETTLEES IN IKELAND.-1U 3. 

THE HUGUENOT COLONY AT LISBURN. 
(Concluded from vol. 1, p. 294.) 



DUBOURDIEU. 

(Additional particulars.) 
The ancestor of the Dubourdieu family, G-odefrey de Brius, a French knight, was created Lord of 
Bourdieu in Languedoc, by Philip, King of France, on account of the eminent services rendered by 
him to that monarch in the Holy War ; hence the Turkish scimitar was adopted as his crest, and his 
family name was laid aside for that of the title. The Dubourdieu family early adopted the principles 
of the Reformation, and were distinguished supporters of its doctrines ; several members having be- 
come ministers and elders in the church, and taking a prominent part in its management. We find 
that, in the year 1637, Armand Dubourdieu was pastor of the Sanoctal at the Synod of Alen9on, 
and in 1644 at the third Synod of Charenton. James, Lord Dubourdieu, was elder in the church of 
Blangar at the same Synod. In answer to an appeal to the Synod, from the church of Bergerac, a 
resolution was passed : " That this assembly determines — first, the province of Guyenne hath exceeded 
the stated rules in removing Monsieur Dubournieu from the church of Bergerac without consulting 
that church ; second, that whereas Bergerac is a church of no small importance, and its necessities 
very great and urgent, and M. Dubourdieu is exceeding successful in his ministry there, this Synod 
doth approve of his being in that station, and confirms him in the pastoral office of that church." — 



